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Established 1844. 
The Journal! 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


The purpose of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals is to promote the religious life by 
united testimony for sincerity, freedom, and prog- 
ress in religion, by social service and a fellowship 
of the spirit beyond the lines of sect and creed. 
Participation in the Federation will leave each in- 
dividual responsible for his own opinion alone, 
and affect in no degree his relations with other 
religious bodies or schools of thought. 

OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 


ONE FOSTERING SPIRIT, ONE STEADFAST 
3ASE OF TRUTH. 

[Written for the International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, held in Boston, 1907.] 

Hail! Mount of God, whereon with reverent feet 

The messengers of many nations meet; 

Diverse in feature, argument and creed, 

One in their errand, brothers in their need. 


Not in unwisdom are the limits drawn 

That give far lands opposing dusk and dawn. 
One sun makes bright the all-pervading air, 
One fostering spirit hovers everywhere. 


So with one breath may fervent souls aspire, 
With one high purpose wait the answering fire. 
Be this the prayer that other prayer controls— 
That light divine may visit human souls. 


The worm that clothes the monarch spins no flaw, 
The coral builder works by heavenly law; 

Who would to Conscience rear a temple pure 

Must prove each stone and seal it, sound and sure. 


Upon one steadfast base of truth we stand, 

Love lifts her sheltering walls on either hand; 

Arched o’er our head is Hope’s transcendent dome, 

And in the Father’s heart of hearts our home. 
—Julia Ward Howe. 








THE PHILADELPHIA CONGRESS OF RE- 


LIGIOUS LIBERALS. 

The first congress of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals will be held Fourth month 27th- 
30th, 1909 in Race Street meeting-house, Phila- 
delphia. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

The National Federation of Religious Liberals 
was organized in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 
2, 1908, at a private conference of representative 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 13, 1909. 


{ Volume LXVI. 
{ Number 11. 





| cludes 


| the United States. 


liberal religious thinkers and social workers of 
Its purpose is to unify and 
concentrate the forces which make 
sincerity, freedom, tolerance, and progress in 
America, and bring them, so far as may be, into 
council and co-operation concerning the spiritual 
and ethical interest they possess in common. In 
a sense this Federation may be considered as the 
offspring of the International Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals, with which it will be affiliated, and 


for religious 


whose liberalizing and reconciling influences it is 
intended to conserve and further in the American 
community. 

The Federation will hold from time to time, 
alternately with the International Congresses re- 
ferred to, extended public meetings of religious 
liberals in centres of American thought and life, 
at which united and earnest testimony will be 
given in behalf of the great universal affirmations 
of the moral and religious life. It will seek to in- 
crease the faith of free and reasoning men in the 
underlying principles of pure religion held in 
the spirit of perfect liberty; to foster the senti- 


| ments of tolerance and good-will, both religious 


and racial, in the community; and to promote a 
fellowship of the spirit based on religious char- 
acter and conduct, and not on creed and rite. 
Furthermore, the Federation will labor for the 
paramount interests of social reform and good citi- 
zenship. It will strive for the awakening of the 
public conscience, the promotion of social justice, 


| and a better performance of social service and 


obligation. The approved institutions of human 


| society,—the family, the school, the church, and 


the State,—in their ideal aspects, will receive its 
homage and support. The Federation will co-op- 
erate with every agency which endeavors to up- 
lift the national character and invigorate it with 
high ethical and social aims. 
THE PARTICIPANTS. 
The Executive Committee of the Federation in- 


Dr. Bisbee, editor of the Universalist 


| Leader; President Samuel A. Eliot, of the Ameri- 


|can Unitarian Association; President 


Hamilton, 
of Tufts College; Julia Ward Howe, Susan W. 
Janney, Edwin D. Mead, President of the Free 
Religious Association of America; Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Director of the Summer School of 


Ethics, New York; Rabbis Philipson, of Cincin- 
nati, and Krauskopf, of Philadelphia; S. 


Burns 


Weston, Director of the Ethical Society of Phil- 
adelphia; Dr. Summerbell, of the Christian Con- 
nection; Carl A. Voss and Hugo Eisenlohr, of the 
German free churches; and a number of others, 
who, while active workers in denominations that 
could not join freely in such a movement, yet as 
individuals wish to unite themselves with it. 
Among the latter are: George H. Ferris, of Phil- 
adelphia, author of “The Formation of the New 
Testament”; Professor Foster, of the University 
of Chicago, author of ‘‘The Finality of the Chris- 
tian Religion.” 

The President of the Congress is Henry W. 
Wilbur, General Secretary of Friends’ General 
Conference Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles; the Secretary, Charles W. 
Wendte, Secretary of the International Council 
of Religious Liberals. 





THE PROGRAM. 


The opening session of the Congress will be 
Fourth month 27th, at 8 p. m. The general topic 
of the session will be “Religious Tolerance and 
Good Citizenship.”’ A letter on this subject from 
President Taft to the Secretary of the Congress 
will be read. Speakers will be former Secretary 
Strauss, former Attorney General Bonaparte, and 
Booker T. Washington; from the Jewish, Catholic, 
and Negro’s position respectively. 

“The nature and Mission of Religious Liberal- 
ism” will be the topic of the session at 9.30 a. m., 
on Fourth-day morning. Besides the address of 
the President of the Congress there will be ad- 
dresses by William C. Gannett, of Rochester; 
President Hamilton, of Tufts College; Ex-Gover- 
nor Guild, of Massachusetts; and Dr. 
the Universalist Leader. 


sisbee, of 


In the evening there will be a social reception. 

On Fifth-day the morning session will be de- 
voted to “Religion and Modern Life,” with Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; John Haynes Holmes, of 
the Church’ of the Messiah, New York; Rabbi 
Philipson, of Cincinnati; Professor Foster, of 
the University of Chicago, as the speakers. 

In the evening the topic will be “Religion and 
the Social Question,” and the speakers: Profes- 
sor Peabody, of Harvard, and John Mitchell, late 
President of the United Mine Workers of Ameri- 
ca. “Religion and Social Reforms” will be the 
topic on Sixth-day. Anna Garlin Spencer will 


speak on “Marriage and Divorce”; Dr. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, on “Religion and the Peace 
Movement”; and other speakers will take up 
“Honest Politics,” “Religion and the Child,” and 
“Temperance Reforms.” 

The closing session will be devoted to “The Fel- 
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lowship of the Spirit.”’ Charles G. Ames and Dr. 
George H. Ferris will be among the speakers. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all interested 
in the purposes of the Federation to attend these 
meetings and participate in their proceedings. 

They can do this most effectively by becoming 
members of the Federation, which may be done by 
applying to the President of the Congress, Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or its Secretary, Charles W. Wendte, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., and enclosing the mem- 
bership fee of ONE DOLLAR. Members of the Con- 
gress will be accorded seats on the floor, admis- 
sion to the reception, and other privileges to be 
announced. 

Larger contributions towards the expenses of 
the Congress are solicited, and may be sent to 
either of the foregoing. 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. VIII. 


It is scarcely necessary to go into details of the 
political campaign of 1864. From our present 
standpoint it does not seem possible that there 
could have been any doubt about the result of that 
election, but there was, and Lincoln himself felt 
dubiously about it. But as the months wore away, 
and the sober judgment of the people manfiested 
itself, the atmosphere changed from doubt to con- 
fidence. The Democratic party exhibited its mon- 
umental capacity to do the unwise thing. It nom- 
inated General George B. McClellan on a platform 
practically opposing the war. As a candidate, 
McClellan brought the element of personal antag- 
onism to Lincoln into the campaign. Besides, as 
one who had been a department commander in the 
war, the Democratic candidate, to maintain his 
consistency and_ self-respect, was _ practically 
forced to repudiate his party’s platform. The re- 
sult was that Lincoln received 212 electoral votes 
to McClellan’s 21. Lincoln’s popular majority, 
however, was only 407,342 in a total vote of a lit- 
tle over four millions. 

Lincoln’s character did not fully express itself 
until the hour of victory came. When the time 
came for the second inauguration, every sign in- 
dicated that the end of the rebellion was at hand. 
Yet the short address delivered on that occasion, 
is a document more filled with sadness than re- 
joicing. Probably no other commander-in-chief 
of a victorious army, or any other leader of a na- 
tion in the hour of its triumph ever displayed such 
an utter absence of exultation as did President 
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Lincoln. The closing paragraph of this most elo- | 


quent and pathetic of all Lincoln’s state papers, 
-annot be too often read by thoughtful Americans. 

“The Almighty has his own purposes, ‘Woe unto 
the world because of offenses! for it must needs 
be that offenses come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offense cometh.’ If we shall suppose 
that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God must needs come, 
but which, having continued through His ap- 
pointed time, He now wills to remove, and that 
He gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense 
came, shall we discern therein any departure from 
those divine attributes which the believers in a 
living God always ascribed to Him? Fondly do 
we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none; with charity for all; 
with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for 
his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

A little more than a month after Lincoln’s sec- 
ond inauguration Richmond had fallen, Lee had 
surrendered at Appomatox, and the North was 
filled with rejoicing that the four years of carn- 
age were at an end. Suddenly the nation was 
plunged into the most intense grief, over the as- 
sassination of the good President. Time has 
shown some of the imaginings of those days of 
darkness to have been unfounded. It was held 
then that Jefferson Davis, and the other moving 
spirits of the Confederacy, were co-conspirators 
in the assassination of Lincoln, and the attempt to 
murder Secretary Seward. But it did not take 
long to disprove this assumption. Even the lead- 
ers of the rebellion soon felt and confessed that 
in the death of Lincoln, the South lost its best 
friend among all of the Northern statesmen. 
Those who can remember this period, have a very 
forcible illustration of the ease with which men 
pass snap judgments, and they can well afford to 
be impressed with the folly of such an inedequate 
measuring of men and events. 


COMMENT AND CONCLUSION. 


President Lincoln’s career, and the development 
of the movement for the overthrow of slavery, 
bring up the consideration of the part which 
compromise played in the slavery controversy. 
It has to be admitted that compromise charac- 
terized the position of the government towards 
slavery, from the time of the constiutional con- 
vention until the rebellion wiped the institution 
out as a War measure, in harmony with the besom 
of destruction which the South invoked in order 
to save its peculiar social system. In reviewing 
the history of the slavery question it is not un- 
common for reformers to claim that a compromise 
settles nothing. In a certain sense the statement 
is literally true. A settlement of a question means 
an end, and a compromise is not an end. But de- 
ductions from any truism may be terribly false. 
As a sample we have the quite common inference 
that because less than the right settlement of a 
question does not bring the end, that therefore 
compromises have no value and exercise no influ- 
ence in determining vital issues. Such a view of 
the case really serves to obscure the situation. 

At a certain stage in the agitation of any re- 
form movement, a compromise acts as a sort of 
stay of proceedings in postponing the wished-for 
end. Such was the effect of the Missouri Com- 
promise touching slavery. The same influence 
was expected to follow the compromises of 1850 
and 1854, but they had exactly the opposite effect. 
They satisfied neither side, and the concessions 
granted to slavery angered the North, and in- 
tensified and solidified the anti-slavery sentiment 
that expressed itself in political action. These 
attempts at mutual reconciliation of differences 
that were unreconcilable, only helped to bring on 
the begining of the end. 

The imagination of our people has been busy 
for nearly half a century trying to conceive what 
would have happened, had President Lincoln lived, 
and been allowed to wrestle with the problem of 
reconstruction. As a matter of fact this is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered. We may believe, 
but we cannot prove, that his wonderful fore- 
sight, and phenomenal patience would have been 
as telling in restoring peace, and readjusting the 
framework of the shattered Union, as they had 
been in carrying on a great war. 


Would Lincoln have occupied the same place 
in the affections of the people that he does 
to-day, had he lived out his second term, returned 
to private life, and paid the debt of nature in 
the ordinary way? The answer to this question is 


impossible, but not important. Undoubtedly the 
halo of martyrdom appeals greatly to the imagin- 
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ation and the sympathies. But we have Lincoln 
as he was, and he is likely to remain the most 
heroic figure in our history, and a source of in- 
spiration to the long generations of Americans 
to come after us. 

Considerable effort has been made by some of 
Lincoln’s present-day biographers to magnify the 
President by lampooning some of his cotempo- 
raries, who at certain points were his critics. 
Horace Greeley has been made the principal butt 
of much of this writing, the effort being made to 
picture Greeley as the implacable and unyielding 
foe of Lincoln. A paragraph written by Greeley 
after the war, and when death had closed the great 
President’s career, is a fine sample of personally 
confessed error, while it puts Lincoln in his right 
place as the divinely appointed leader of the na- 
tion, amid the peril of its great crisis. 
Says: 


Greeley 


“TI did not favor his renomination as President, 
for I wanted the war driven onward with vehe- 
mence, and this was not in his nature. 
dreading that the national credit 
the national resolution falter, I 
easy ways would 


Always 
would fail or 
feared that his 
the Rebellion to obtain 
European recognition and achieve ultimate suc- 
cess. But that ‘Divinity that shapes our ends’ 
was quietly working out for us a larger and fuller 
deliverance than I had dared to hope for, leaving 
to such shortsighted mortals as I, no part but to 
wonder and adore. We have had chieftains who 
would have 


allow 


Rebellion in six 
‘the Union as it was’; but 
God gave us the one leader whose control secured 
not only the downfall of the Rebellion, but the 
eternal overthrow of human slavery under the 
flag of the Great Republic.” 

Two more articles will close this series. One 
will deal with Lincoln’s relation to the temper- 
ance movement, and the other will make some 
account of his conception of the issues and inter- 
ests which now enter into the labor controversy. 


H. W. W. 


crushed out the 
months, and restored 
] 


LINCOLN IN ENGLAND. 
{Editorial in The Friend 
In this centenary 


(London).] 
year of celebrations, the 
name of Abraham Lincoln, born February 12th, 
1809, deserves high recognition; for, as our pres- 
ent Ambassador to America truly said, he “be- 
longs not only to the United States but to the 
whole of civilized mankind.” When he was mis- 
understood and suspected in England, John 
Bright, the Quaker citizen, stood by him and 
proclaimed his sincerity and his real friendship 
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| citizen statesman supported it accordingly. 


| slavery: 





| old serpent.’ 


| me to write in brief some convictions. 


| value and are essential. 


and in truth. 


| health are found within. 
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for this country. With no outward advan- 
tages other than an honest upbringing, Lin- 
coln rose to be the leader of a nation in 
the greatest crisis of its history. He was 
first sent to the State Legislature as “Honest 
Abe,” and the dominating features of his public 
life were simplicity and honesty. Against fac- 
tions, he stood for the State, for the national wel- 
fare, for union, not disruption. Profoundly as 
he disapproved of slavery, his paramount object 
as President, he declared, was “to save the Union, 
and not either to save or destroy slavery.” He 


| believed in the Union as the instrument by which 


the people should themselves govern, and as a 
But 
while he stood primarily for union, there was 
never any doubt as to his attitude towards 
“Whether it come from the mouth 


| of a king, an excuse for enslaving a people, or 


from the mouth of men of one race for enslav- 
ing the men of another race, it is all the same 
’ To-day the stain is wiped out from 


| the United States, and a united people remain 


free to work out their own problems in their own 


| way. 


ETERNAL LIFE NOW. 
The suggestive article by Lucy Griscom in 


| Friends’ Intelligencer Second month 138th, and 


brief note at the bottom of page 111 to 113 leads 
Prepara- 
tion “to live” and “to do” in this material world 
is generally recognized, hence education and care- 
ful training of every faculty helping to the 


| mastery and intelligent direction of force. Knowl- 


edge, discipline, practice, experience, have cash 
What is untrained is of 
little value in business life. To win—we must 


| know—must understand, then push, make a noise, 


get ahead—in Cesar’s world. There is another 


| world, not altogether undiscovered, but by far too 


little known. Christ’s world is the invisible world 
of spirit, love, power, faith. In this world still- 
ness prevails, not the stillness of death, but of 
life, intense. Here God is worshipped in spirit 
This is a very real world, here edu- 
eation is needed. Here we must seek and find. 


| There is an awakening, a coming to conscious- 


ness and understanding of true relations. The 
spirit says “Be still and know.” We find faith, 
truth, love in the silence. Harmony, happiness, 
Our poet Whittier says 
“Jesus the Christ was the realized possibility of 
life in God for every man.” Harnack says “The 
Christian religion is eternal life lived in the midst 
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of time by the strength and under the eye of 
God.” 

The Kingdom of Heaven was within to Jesus 
and he so taught his disciples. He prayed and 
taught his followers to pray for the coming of 
this kingdom on earth. The kingdom within, in- 
sured love, joy, peace. Could such fellowship and 
harmony be manifested or lived out? Every man- 
ifestation gave promise of the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth. Paul discovered that chang- 
ing the mind or thought of men changes the char- 
acter. “Let this mind be in you that was in 
Christ Jesus.” “Be ye transformed by the renew- 
ing of your mind.” His own life experience con- 
vinced him that God will do a great work through 
us when he shall have done a great work in us. 
George Fox has found the Light and walked in 
it. I am afraid some of us have not come to the 
knowledge and understanding of the significance 
of his wise and most friendly admonition, “Mind 
the Light.” Jesus has shown that the Life 
was the Light and urged all to “live the Life.” 
“Be ye perfect,” learn the truth; there is one God, 
the Father, in whom we live, move and have our 
being. “‘Now are we the sons of God?” “Every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self.” 

A man’s rank in the seale of being is determined 
by the objects in which he is really interested. 
Spinoza was called a God-intoxicated man. He 
saw God everywhere. All nature was His living 
garment. No one can understand religion who 
does not know it, and no one can know it who 
does not live in the spirit of a worshipper. There 
may be the form of religion, there may be intelli- 
gent interest, but religion itself and knowledge 
of religion there cannot be. Religion itself is not 
an end, but a end and that end 
right living. 

We must cultivate the God consciousness, ac- 
cepting the Master’s promise, “If a man love me 
he will keep my words and my Father will love 
him, and we will come and make our abode with 
him.” Love God and serve Him in our fellow men. 
Love truth; be a willing, ready witness for truth 
at all times. Live the Life; be a light; demon- 
strate daily that the “salt” has not lost its savour. 

“To live for common ends is to be common.” 
The highest faith makes still the highest men. 
For we grow like the things our soul believes and 
rise or sink as we aim high or low. 


means to an 


The infinite manifests through the individual; 
the individual comes to its true life only in the 


Infinite. To be aware of this life and relation is 
to be religious. To find God look within; to find 
the real man, look to Christ. “This is life eternal 
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that they might know thee the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Eternal life 
is a condition, not a period. One rises to eternal 
life here and now, not in some vague tomorrow 
“over there!’ 

Until man finds the living Christ in his own 
soul, he will seek some substitute, dogma, creed, 
ceremonial or function, trying to appease soul 
hunger with husks—when the bread of life is 
waiting acceptance. Do we need to import our 
faith, or our spiritual food? We do not. 

LAVERGNE F. GARDNER, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


WHAT CAN FRIENDS DO FOR THE WORLD? 


[Paper read before the Adult Class of the First-day 
School at Central Meeting of Friends, First 
month, 3rd., by Mary P. Vestey, Associate Member. ] 


Chicago, 


I am not in favor of a paid ministry; in fact, 
I should oppose it strongly, as I love meetings 
where there is freedom of speech; but if all mem- 
bers of our branch would work in unison, I think 
we could do something to strengthen our Society, 
and perhaps bring others to see as we do. We can 
never tell what we can do until we have made an 
effort. 

In a Friends’ community the question, What 
‘an we do for the world, would not be so diffi- 
cult to answer, but in a large city where Friends 
are widely scattered, and all are so busy with 
their daily duties, it becomes quite a problem. 

Friends have always encouraged education and 
have been progressive, and would it not be possi- 
ble to find some interested person amongst us, 
well acquainted with our principles, and able to 
do a little speaking, who would be willing to give 
up everything else, and make a business of visit- 
ing Friends, keeping them in touch with the So- 
ciety, and introducing our views to those with 
whom he comes in contact, not to individuals 
alone, but in churches and meetings where an 
opportunity is given for expression? 

We love to visit our friends and would like to 
devote more time in this way, but other duties 
often keep us from it, so if we could secure the 
help of such a person, the aged and those who 
are unable physically to attend our meetings could 
be told what we are trying to do from First-day 
to First-day, and those not as much interested 
as we would like them to be, might become so. 
It would, perhaps, require a little money, suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses of the one undertaking 
the work, as it takes time and money to travel 
from one part of the city to another, while shelter, 
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food and clothing are necessary to sustain the 
physical needs. 

Friends, or Quakers as we are sometimes called, 
are not well-known to the world. Jesus said, ‘Let 
your Light so shine amongst men that others see- 
ing your good works shall glorify your Father 
which art in Heaven.” If there is an obstacle in 
the way to prevent the light from reaching the 
world, that obstacle should be removed, and pro- 
vision made to allow the Light to shine so clearly 
and penetrate so deeply that it may help those who 
are groping in darkness to find the path which we 
have to show—a path that leads to a pure, true 
and simple faith, one that even a little child can 
understand and can be applied in daily life. 

I believe that there are many hungering for the 
food which we as Friends could give, but if our 
principles are not known to the world how can 
we expect them to be benefited by them, in other 
words, how can our Society grow? 

We must be active. 
enough. 

In a recent meeting, one of our Friends said 
that Quaker guns had been valuable in the tem- 
perance cause, abolition of slavery, prison and 
purity work and in many other ways; and if we 
had a person amongst us who would keep posted 
in the affairs of the city, State and country, and 
would call our attention to matters that may have 
escaped our notice, it might do a great deal of 
good. 

This movement would also afford a chance for 
the distribution of literature, the exchanging of 
letters to isolated members and others, charitable 
work, etc., and if help were needed, the commit- 
tees would be called upon to do their share. Ad- 
vertising the day and hour of meeting and the 
subjects for discussion could also be enlarged 
upon. More articles could be written to bring 
the Society work to notice. 

This would not lessen the responsibility of us 


A mere existence is not 


as individuals; it might be a means of encourag- 
ing us to move onward. 

The meetings would be carried on as usual. 
Speaking in meetings for worship on First-days 
would not be required of the one who had thus 
come into our midst, but he would have the same 
privileges as other members, to speak if the Spirit 
so prompted him. 

If any one with means should feel called upon 
to undertake this work, and did not wish to de- 
pend upon this fund, he could do so with more 
freedom perhaps, but a person may have the will 
and the ability, yet be minus the means to carry 
out his purpose. 

Friends have always worked in a very quiet 
way, which is indeed beautiful, but times have 
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changed and the requirements are greater. 

The plan I have outlined might not work in 
all localities, but where it is not practicable the 
responsibility falls all the greater on the indi- 
vidual. 

The world should know what we have done and 
what we are doing. 

Jesus taught us how to live. 
the influence of that life to-day. 
“A pebble cast into the sea is felt 
A thought from the mind set 

more. 

So in a measure we can use 


feels 


The world 


rom sno. t nore 


torever 


f e to 
free, will echo on 


our influence, and 
by doing the little things we can attain to greater 
Here we can, I think, 
Fox’s message, “Mind the Light.” 

The children will be the future men and women, 
and it is the children we must try to reach in 
order to keep our Society in They 
and 
unable to use our voices and efforts in helping 
the world to progress. 


ones. bring in George 


existence. 
will take our places when we become older 
Let us encourage them to 
attend our meetings, welcome them and use every 
means to attract them in every way that tends 
toward good, implating our principles so deeply 
that they may bear abundant fruit in the future. 
This is a duty that we owe to the world. 

“Suffer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not, for of 
Heaven.” 


such is the Kingdom of 


MISSIONARY WORK OF FRIENDS OF THE 
OTHER BRANCH. 

A series of conferences is being held on the 
subject of missions in the territory of some of the 
central yearly meetings by Charles E. Tebbetts, 
General Secretary of the American Friends Board 
of Foreign Missions. These conferences are held 
in places convenient for two, three or more quar- 
terly meetings to meet as one. Such topics as 
“The and the Missionary Enterprise,” 
“Missions in the Sunday-school,” ““Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement,” “Systematic Giving,” 
treated by papers and discussion. 


-astor 


etc., are 
These confer- 
ences are, in a sense, a school of methods. Charles 
E. Tebbetts conducts a mission-study class during 
each session, in which the Bible and the book, 
“The How and Why of Missions,” are used. So far 
conferences have been held in Richmond, Knights- 
town, Noblesville and Indianapolis, all in Indiana, 
and touching Indiana and Western Yearly Meet- 
ings and including several quarterly meetings. 
Other conferences will be held soon in the same 
State, then a series of ten in different parts of 
North Carolina Yearly Meetings. From North 
Carolina, C. E. Tebbetts expects to go to Jamaica 
and Cuba to visit the Missionary stations of 
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Friends; thence to Mexico to acquaint himself 
with the work there, returning by way of Kansas 
for another series of conferences in the territory 
of that yearly meeting. 

We wish to endorse the suggestion of Eliza C. 
Armstrong, editor of the Friends’ Missionary Ad- 
vocate. She says, “These conferences are both 
educational and inspirational, and we urge all to 
embrace the opportunity of attending them when 
they come in reach. It would also be an excellent 
plan to have the same papers read and topics dis- 
cussed in the local meetings of the quarterly meet- 
ings where one of these conferences has been held. 
Monthly meeting committees and the W. F. M. S. 
could unite in this work and hold very profitable 
Ame 


meet ing ican Friend, 


RDALE MEETING HOUSE. 
Visitors to the English Lake District and other 
who interested in the doings of 
Friends in England, will be glad to hear that ef- 
forts are being made to repair the old Meeting- 
house at Patterdale (Ullswater), and to add nec- 
accommodations so as to make the build- 
ing comfortable for holding Friends’ Meetings 
during the summer months. The sum needed is 
$750, of which about $425 has been subscribed in 
England. Any Friends wishing to help may send 
contributions to David G. Alsop, 409 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or, if in England, to 
S. Agnes Albright, Lane Head, Patterdale, Pen- 
rith, or to Herbert Lesser, Briar Cottage, Penrith, 
any of whom will be glad to furnish further par- 
ticulars if desired.—The Friend (Phila.). 


PATTE 


I'riends are 


essary 


A letter in The Friend (London) under date of 
Second month 6th, is as follows: 

Those who so kindly responded to the appeal 
made in The Friend for the Patterdale meeting- 
house, will be pleased to know that the sum so 

ived towards the amount re- 
reached £92. As one or two Friends 
have expressed a little doubt as to the utility of 
the scheme, may we point out that in a quiet vil- 
lage like Patterdale, the room can very suitably 
be used for lectures and addresses during the long 
winter evenings, whilst in summer the number of 
Friends frequenting the neighborhood is often 
large. To enable us to open the meeting-house 
for use this summer, the work should be put in 
hand not later than the end of February.—Yours 
sincerely, S. AGNES ALBRIGHT, 
Lane Head, Patterdale, near Penrith. 
HERBERT LESTER, Briar Cottage, Penrith. 


far promised and ree 


quired has 
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A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL FOLDER. 
Girard Avenue First-day School has issued a 
folder for general distribution having a cut of the 
meeting-house and the hour of meeting on the 
outside and within reading as follows: 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IS 
SITY 


A RECOGNIZED NECES- 


The Church of to-day is largely dependent upon 
its schools for the development of its younger 
members and for the maintenance of the young 
people’s interest in church work. 


THE GIRARD AVENUE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 


Seeks to strengthen the Meeting at large by 
arousing a more general interest in religious his- 
tory and literature, in civic betterment, and in all 
phases of philanthrepic and educational work. 

It extends to members of other meetings, and to 
all interested persons, a cordial invitation to join 
in its activities. 

It provides: 

THE SENIOR CONFERENCE CLASS 
THE JUNIOR CONFERENCE CLASS 
A CLASS FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
FOUR GRADED CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
THE KINDERGARTEN CLASS. 

This invitation is for thee and thy family and 
friends. 

Other schools desiring to extend acknowledge- 
ment of their work may use the suggestions to ad- 
vantage. 


The secretary would like brief items of interest 
from the work of our various First-day Schools 
for publication in the Intelligencer. Brief des- 
criptions of general exercises, outlines for class 
work, how you have conducted special programs, 
It would contribute to our general interest 
in First-day School work if schools would for- 
ward such items without waiting for individual 
requests. 


ete. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Sec’y. 
140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


The most imaginative of us cannot form satis- 
factory pictures from blank pages of type. Even 
subjects apparently most familiar to our eyes do 
not always produce clear impressions upon the 
mind. Not half of us know the number of steps 
before our own door or the number of buttons on 
our coat. Therefore, representation by blackboard 
or otherwise is necessary. 
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EpitTors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News 
us not 


must reach 
; longer articles as 


items, for insertion the same week, 

later than Third-day 

much earlier than that as possible. 
Address all correspondence to N. 


and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


morni ng 


W. Corner Fifteenth 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 13, 1909. 


WHAT IS RELIGION 

There is a very general conviction that the be- 
ginning of religious life is a belief in something, 
and that certainly no one can be religious unless 
he believes in God. Many good people would nar- 
row this still further 
truly relig 
through 


and 
unless 
Jesus Christ. 


say that no one can be 
in salvation 
This narrower conception 
is held only by those who have no adequate knowl- 
the other great religions besides Chris- 
for all who have mingled with them know 
Mo- 


ious he believes 


edge of 
tianity, 
that there are devout men among the Jews, 
hammedans, Buddhists, Brahmans and the fol- 
lowers of Confucius. On the other hand, there 
many members of the Christian Church in 
good standing and whose is entirely ortho- 
dox, who are not religious in the true sense of the 
word. 


are 


belief 


The second definition of religion given in Web- 
ster is as follows: “The feeling or expression of 
human love, fear, or awe of some superhuman 
and overruling power, whether by profession of 
belief, by observance of rites and ceremonies, or 
by the conduct of life.”” Friends as a rule would 
eliminate from this definition the word “fear,” and 
would insist that no one is truly religious unless 
right to belief” 
“observance of rites and ceremonies.” 
ith this definition comes 
“Can the atheist or the agnostic be re- 
ligious?”” When the atheist says there no 
God, he usually has in his mind the conception of 
a personal God that is still prevalent among 
Christians. He not believe in a God of 
wrath and vengeance, who must be bowed down to 
and worshiped in order to be placated. He does 
not believe in a God who grants special favors in 
answer to special prayers. But if he is asked if 
not power in the universe 
greater than his own, which he can neither under- 
stand nor explain, he will answer in the affirma- 
The agnostic finds countless problems in 
the universe that he cannot answer. When he 


he adds conduct 
and the 
In 


question, 


“profession of 


connection Ww the 


is 


} . 
qaoes 


he does recognize a 


tive. 
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| reads, “In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth,” he says, ‘“‘How can there have been n 
a beginning if the universe has always existed?’ 
He recognizes the universal law that something 
cannot be made out of nothing, and he believes 
that either as spirit or as matter all that exists 
to-day must have existed in some form always. 
But “always” and “forever’’ are terms which the 
| finite mind cannot grasp, and so, as he faces the 
mysteries all around him, the agnostic reverently 
says, “I do not know.” 

Because a man is not ready to say in words, “I 
believe in the Divine power,” it does not follow 
that he is irreligious. He may have his soul filled 
with awe when he surveys the starry heavens and 
is impressed by their grandeur and immensity, 
or he may experience unutterable longings and 
emotions when, confronted by the mystery of life 
and death, he takes his newborn child in his arms, 
or lays a loved one in the grave. The poet was 
also a prophet when he wrote: 
lives more 


“There faith in honest doubt, 


Believe than in half the creeds.” 

A religious man who has found, as Jesus did, 
by daily communion, that God is a spirit, and who 
is continually strengthened and uplifted by the 
consciousness of the Divine presence, may well 
rejoice that he is in possession of a pearl of great 
price; but he has no right to class as irreligious 
some other man who is not ready to put into words 
the feelings of awe and reverence that stir 
soul. 


me, 


his 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

Good progress is being made in working out the 
details of the Summer School to be held in Swarth- 
more in Sixth month. Registrations are coming 
in steadily, and the promise of a large attendance 
is excellent. It is advisable to register early, for 
various reasons which need hardly be stated. 

A Friend of the school has placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee three or four scholarships. 
This induces us to suggest that Friends anywhere 
who feel like assisting the school in doing good 
to our members, pay for one or more scholarships, 
as they seem inclined, leaving the committee the 
privilege of placing them where they will do the 
most good. A scholarship costs $15. 

With the array of talent that has been engaged, 
the school will be of a most informing and inspir- 
ing character. A small folder will soon be ready 
for circulation, giving some of the details of the 
Register with, and ask for all sorts of 
information from Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 
15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


school. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL FELLOWSHIP IN 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Church unity was advanced by the organization 
of a “Forum for Communal Fellowship,” at a 
meeting held in the First Baptist Church last 
night. Friend and ritualist, Trinitarian and be- 
lievers in but a single person in the Godhead, 
and Gentile, joined in the symposium, which had 
for its chief note a call for action against the 
common evils that defer the coming of the king- 
dom of peace and righteousness. 

Henry W. Wilbur, a member of the Society of 
Friends, presided, and speeches were made by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Clarence Lee, a Universalist; the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, representing the Jews; 
the Rev. Luther De Yeo, a Lutheran; the Rev. Dr. 
L. G. Batman, of the Church of the Disciples, and 
the Rev. Dr. George H. Ferris, the pastor of the 
First Baptist Church. 

Each speaker sounded a call for union and de- 
clared that it was folly to permit artificial bar- 
riers of creed and modes of worship to separate 
the churches, while such great evils as child labor, 
industrial wrongs, dirty streets, debased munici- 
pal government, and unsanitary schools were to 
be settled. 

Doctor Krauskopf voiced the sentiment of the 
meeting when he said that the world was hungry 
for human brotherhood and it was its search for 
the hand of fellowship that made it so restless. 
He placed the blame for the existence of so much 
evil at the door of the churches. 


Jew 


Several times Doctor Batman was interrupted 
by the plaudits of the audience in his stirring ap- 
peal for Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, 
Trinitarian and Unitarian to lay aside minor dif- 
ferences and join hands in the fight against great 
wrongs. 


It was decided to hold the Forum sessions three 
times a year. The speakers of the evening were 
constituted part of a committee of 15, the others 
to be selected by the chairman.—Publice Ledger 
(Phila.). 


Science seems diametrically opposed to faith be- 
cause man, earth’s most perfect being, as yet re- 
mains on a lower plane of spiritual development 
and comprehends the activities of all universal 
forces creating and developing,—only partially 
and imperfectly: “mechanically” (causatively, 
hypothetically, phenomenally) but not “organ- 
ically” vital, that is, as they in reality and truth 
reveal and develop themselves. 


—A. Zosimus. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
The Special Educational Conference on the 
Training of Teachers, under the auspices of the 
Association of Friends’ Schools, was held in the 
meeting-house at Race Street, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Second month 27th, at 11 o’clock. 
Edward C. Wilson, of Baltimore presided in the 
morning and introduced Dr. Charles H. Judd, of 
Yale University, whose subject was ‘Methods of 
Training Teachers.” 

While giving credit to the Normal Schools, Dr. 
Judd said they were not equipped to train teachers 
for the higher schools, nor could they supply all 
the demand for trained teachers in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

Dr. Judd said there was a need of one system of 
organization, including the Primary, High School 
and College, and for the latter to provide for the 
thorough preparation of teachers by the latest 
and most approved scientific methods. He added 
that also popular minds should have an easier ac- 
cess to knowledge under the care of academic men 
than is a fact at present. 

What some Normal Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities are already doing in the line of Teacher 
Training, was shown by means of lantern slides 
and explained by Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, of West 
Chester State Normal and Swarthmore College. 

It was mentioned that our own State has more 
Normal Schools than any other, and the labora- 
tory methods as used at West Chester were shown 
on the screen. The development of pedagogical 
methods was traced from the founding of the first 
professorship in 1879, at the University of Michi- 
gan, to the present movement at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

The large gathering of teachers and friends of 
education scattered for lunch and gathered again 
at 2 o’clock for the afternoon session, at 
President Swain presided. 


which 
Some questions were 
asked in reference to the better equipment of 
teachers in Germany, and Dr. Judd answered 
them in the light of the government’s interest 
in education in that country and the system’s 
making educational leaders. 

Following this James H. Van Sickle, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Baltimore, Md., 
gave “The Superintendent’s Conception of a 
Trained Teacher.” He spoke of the great dearth 
instructors, and how that 
training might be supplemented and supplied. 

The preceding address seemed to indicate that 
| the discussion was timely on the “The Proposed 

Training Department at Swarthmore,” which dis- 

cussion was opened by Stanley R. Yarnall, of 
| Friends’ School (Orthodox), Germantown. 


of properly trained 
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This 


1 
ence tne 


speaker illustrated from his own experi- 
absence of opportunity in the college 
for any preparation for his chosen 
life and the difficulty in overcoming this 
handicap. He said because of the great need of 
the moral and religious influence of Friendly prin- 
ciples in society, the proposed Training Depart- 
ment seemed to meet an urgent demand. 

President Swain, of Swarthmore, followed with 
a history of the teacher training at Swarthmore 
from 1878 to 1902, showing a pedagogical inter- 
est on the part of the College for one-half of its 
history. 


curriculum 
worl 


Dr. Swain told of the origin of the present 
the Conference Committee of the 
Seven Yearly Meetings and the feeling that the 
Society would prove its loyalty to the 
College in the support of the present undertaking, 
which has the approval of the Board of Managers, 
Faculty and Alumni. 

Dr. Joseph Walton, Elizabeth Stover, Charles 
Paxon, Henry W. Wilbur, Edward Wildman, all 


movement in 


at large 


testified to their faith in the contemplated de- 
partment. 
At the close Dr. Baldwin said the interest and 


concern ot friends of 


leas 
ALT Pe, 


Swarthmore and the So- 
could be shown most practically by 


subscribing to the 


c1ety ai 
funds which were now being 
purpose. 


raised for that 








THE 


] have ; 


PASADENA MEETING. 

for a few weeks, been sojourning just 
across the street from the new meeting-house that 
the Friends of Pasadena, Cal., are building, and I 
have become very much interested in it—inter- 
ested in the construction because of its admirable 
design and finish, but more particularly because 
of the fact that a brave little band of pioneers 
are here planting the banner of our faith—a faith 
about which a president of a bank in this city said 
to mea 


tions are 





few “all the other denomina- 


days ago, 
gathering.” 

[ am glad to be able to say that the building is 
nearly completed, and most of the expense of con- 
struction has been met, but I have learned that no 
provision has yet made for Soon 
after hearing this, a plan for meeting this need 
was presented to my mind and remained with me 
several days, and finally I was made bold to sug- 


been seats. 


gest it to members of the building committee, who 
gave it their approval. And at my request (that 
they might be relieved of any enbarrassment) they 
left me “at liberty” to proceed to carry out the 
plan, which I now desire to present to the readers 
of the Intelligencer. 
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About eighteen benches will be needed, and it is 
estimated that they will cost about ten dollars 
each. Now I suggest that any Monthly Meeting 
be given an opportunity to provide the money 
($10) to pay for one of the benches. And it has 
also occurred to me that it would be a very nice 
and proper thing to have the name of the Monthly 
Meeting engraved on a metal plate and attached 
to the bench—not as an evidence of ownership, 
nor yet of a contribution, but a little visible ex- 
pression of the bond of affection between the 
many dear old meetings of the East and their 
erstwhile members who now constitute this pion- 
eer band. 

In this way sufficient funds for this purpose 
can be easily, quickly and cheerfully raised, and 
in a manner that will be a source of perpetual 
pleasure to the present and future membership 
of the contributing meetings, when, through the 
years to come, many of them will surely visit this 
restful, peaceful city—a place so peculiarly fitted 
for a Friends’ meeting—and attend Orange Grove 
Meeting. 

Friends are requested to bring this matter to 
the attention of their respective Monthly Meet- 
ings at once. Subscriptions will be entered in 
the order received, and if these should be an ex- 
cess, the money will be returned. I take the lib- 
erty of naming as treasurer to receive the re- 
mittances, Annie Walter Speakman, Raymond 
Street, Pasadena, Cal. 

YARDLEY T. BROWN. 








BETTIS ACADEMY. 
A STORY OF HEROISM. 

Thirty years ago or more, a colored clergyman 
named Jacob Bettis became strongly impressed 
that the way for his people to rise was for them 
to buy land for homes and educate their children. 
He had four congregations, of about a thousand 
members each, distant some thirty miles from one 
another; he preached to each of these once a 
month, and told them over and over again that 
they must have a school of their own, where they 
could send their children to be educated. At last 
he collected enough money from them to buy a 
few hundred acres of land that had probably once 
been cultivated, but was then covered with half- 
grown timber. A part of this was cleared and 
some buildings erected that were merely shells, 
roughly weather-boarded on the outside and di- 
vided into rooms by wooden partitions. By the 


time they were built some negro families had 
bought land and made homes for themselves near 
the school 


Then, as now, the boarding pupils 
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brought all their furniture and provisions from 
home, and cooked their own meals. 

When Jacob Bettis began raising money, he 
took two boys to Martha Schofield, told her of his 
plans for a school and asked her to educate these 
boys for teachers. Both of these boys graduated 
at Schofield School and went to Bettis to teach. 
One of them died soon after; the other, Alfred 
Nicholson, became principal of the school when 
Jacob Bettis died, and still holds that position. 
While at Schofield School he fell in love with one 
of the girls there and afterwards married her. 
She is now the very efficient matron of the acad- 
emy. They have five children; the oldest daugh- 
ter is teaching, the oldest son is working his way 
through Hampton Institute, and the other three 
children are still with their parents. 

A party of us drove from Schofield School to 
Bettis Academy on Seventh-day, the distance be- 
ing eleven miles. The last four miles we ploughed 
through sand covered with a growth of scrub tim- 
ber and saw no human habitation. The popula- 
tion must be thicker on the other side of the 
academy, as there are over 200 day pupils, some 
of whom walk five, six and even seven miles 
daily. The charge for tuition is 25 cents a month. 
They did not know we were coming, and the prin- 
cipal of the school was away collecting money for 
his work; his wife received us as easily and 
graciously as if she had been a princess in her 
castle and showed us over the buildings and 
grounds. 

There are now three dormitories and a large, 
new school building, besides one or two smaller 
buildings used for storage and cooking. In the 
first dormitory there were sixty-five girls. These 
cook all their meals by two open-fire places and 
a small apology for a cook stove, which rests on 
piles of bricks. The rising bell rings at half-past 
four o’clock, so that all may have time to cook 
their meals and put their rooms in order before 
school begins at nine. In the second dormitory, 
which was formerly the school building, there 
were 120 girls; there is a kitchen in this building 
in which there are two large cook stoves in fairly 
good condition. The rooms in the dormitories 
contain from four to six double beds, with here 
and there a cot, and there is a wood stove in each 
room. The pipes run into brick chimneys which 
are built up from the ground. The floors are 
carpetless but clean. Cheap pictures of all kinds 
are pinned on the partitions. The beds are all 
covered with white spreads or white sheets, and 
the pillows are concealed by shams, a few of 
which are embroidered. In several of the rooms 
there were sprigs of green laid against the pil- 





low shams. There were no closets in the rooms, 
and no clothes were hanging around. Every- 
thing that was not on the girls must have been 
in their trunks. The girls were sitting on chairs 
or boxes, sewing or studying. were out 
of doors washing their clothes. All the water 
used in the buildings has to be carried from a 
spring at the foot of the hill. 

In the boys’ dormitory there were about forty 
boarders. 


Some 


The boys cannot be spared from the 
farms as easily as the girls, and besides, the girls, 
as a rule, are more anxious to get an education. 
This is all right, for the mothers of our future 
citizens ought to be well educated. 

A new school building has been built since then, 
at a cost of $3,000. The colored people raised one 
thousand dollars and a Southern white 
loaned them two thousand dollars without 
est. 


man 
inter- 
This building is of pine, without paint or 
plaster, and is two stories high. The first floor 
is the assembly room. It has a raised platform 
with a few chairs on it; the seats for the pupils 
are merely boards on trestles. On the second 
floor there are eight school rooms. In cne or two 
of these there are desks, in the others there are 
only benches; when the pupils want to write, they 
put their paper on their geographies. In the 
primary room there is a reading chart and in each 
of the rooms one or two square yards of black- 
board; we saw no other apparatus. 

A week after our visit the twenty-five trustees 
of the school had a meeting to see if they could 
raise money enough to keep the school open until 
the middle of April. All of the teachers agreed 
to teach the last two weeks for nothing. This 
money must be collected largely in nickels and 
dimes, with occasional quarters and halves. The 
school has received some aid from educational 
funds, but much the larger part of the money has 
been contributed by the colored people themselves. 
During all the years of his principalship, Alfred 
Nicholson has kept but $150 a year for himself 
and family. Of course, in addition to this they 
have had a garden, poultry, ete. 

In the middle of the afternoon the bell was 
rung and the pupils gathered in the assembly 
room to hear what the Northern visitors had to 
say to them. Their opportunities have 
few, and as a whole, they did not look as 
intelligent as the Schofield School pupils, but they 
did look as if they were hungering for light and 
knowledge, and our hearts went right out to them. 

On our return I was asked what I thought Bet- 
tis Academy most needs. It is hard to tell, 


been 


1 
wnen 


they need so much, but it seems to me the first 
need is a way to carry water up from the spring; 
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they already have a tank that can be used to hold 
the water. Next, they ought to have two good 
cook stoves and several square yards of 

under the other stoves. Then if some one 
would give them $2,000 to pay off their debt, they 


zinc to 
put 


would be in pretty good shape; but much more 

than this might be given 

ger of pauperizing them. 
Whatever may 


state, it 


without any dan- 
be the case in other parts of 
that in this the 
negroes send their children to school without be- 
ing compelled to do so. Alfred Nicholson thinks 
a compulsory law is needed much more by the 
poor whites than by the negroes of the State. The 
home of using all his 
influence to prevent the passage of a compulsory 


the 


is evident section 


Senator Tillman, who is 
school law, is not far distant from Bettis Academy, 
and he and its principal are on friendly terms, but 
he takes special pains to make it known that their 
interviews are not on the plane of social equality. 
The Senator rents his land to colored farmers 
rather than to whites, giving as his reason that 
he finds them more honest. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


SCATTERED SEEDS. 
The contributions to the Scattered Secds deficit 
fund now amount to over $450, and the publishers 
that another 
$500 asked for will have been given. 


believe by the end of month the 


This is very 
encouraging, but it is not so encouraging to note 
that there has been some falling off in the total 


number of 


" First-day 
There are several Friendly neighborhoods in 
which 


taken; special effort 


copies taken by Schools. 
no copies of 
will be made to find 

to 
at least 


> l . +1 
e first three months 


one in each of these communities who will try 
get up a club of five or more. There ars 
a hundred copies of each of th 
left on hand; while these last the publishers will 
send Scattered Secds for 1909 to any address for 
25 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
HARRISBURG, PA.—A meeting was held Second- 
‘ evening, Third month Ist, at the home of A. 
Elwyn Strode, in Paxtang. Alfred F. Satterthwait 
opened it by reading the second chapter of James. 


dal 


After the religious meeting, Louisa W. Strode read 
chapters eight and nine from the “Story of Quak- 
erism.” 


A re 
evening of Second month 14th, 


poit was made of the meeting held on the 
at the home of 


Furman L. Mulford, when Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
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of Baltimore, was with us. Twenty-two were 
present at this meeting, including Bertha K. 
Cleaver and Edgar Cleaver, of York, who kindly 
showed their interest in us by accompanying Dr. 
Janney. The messages that were brought to us 
that evening were sources of strength and en- 
couragement to us. 

After this report, the committee to bring for- 
ward names of Friends to consider a more perma- 
nent organization, recommended the following: 
Geo. R. Chambers, Louisa W. Strode, Edith FE. 
Mulford, Phebe D. Pownall, Howard E. Eves, 
Walter G. Heacock, Alfred F. Satterthwait, Will- 
iam Smallwood, Furman L. Mulford. 
two were present at the meeting. 

The place of next meeting will be at the home 
of Thos J. Edge, 707 N. 6th Street, Harrisburg. 


Twenty- 


HorSHAM, PA.—The regular meeting was held 
Second month 28th. The meeting was opened by 
George W. Jarrett reading the 7th chapter of 
Matthew. A recitation was given by Edith Warn- 
er. “Current Topics,” were discussed by Annie 
R. Comly and Charles Kinsey. Rebecca Jarrett 
gave a sketch of the life of Lowell. A recitation, 
“The Present Crisis,” was given by Marguerite 
Webster. A paper on “Card-play” was read by 
Elizabeth H. Comly. The question was discussed 
by Alice M. J. Wood, James Q. Atkinson, Cath- 
arine F. Smith, Susan H. Jarrett, Isaac Roberts, 
Willliam Satterthwait, Jr., and M. Anna Web- 
ster. A selection on “Longing” was read by 
Marie Hollingsworth. A _ reading from the 
‘Friends’ Discipline” was given by Edith Hal- 
lowell. Annie R. Comly gave a reading from 
Lowell. Sentiments given, mostly 
Lowell. Adjourned to Third month 28th. 

WALTER GREEN. 


were from 


BERTHA M. TOMLINSON. 


THE MEETING HOUSE 
A REMINISCENSE. 

old brick meeting-house on the hill 
ilent worshippers, patient and still; 


on this side, women on that, 
ited bonnet 


MOUSE. 


and broad-brimmed hat, 
in garments of drab and gray, 
ll in the old-fashioned Quaker way; 


uline 


figures, 
é rly pre 


off from 


sedate and demure, 
ences, mild and pure; 
the world with its shows and mocks, 
\s worthy disciples of good George Fox. 

o these pious elders, thus hedged about 

The silence with meaning was full, no doubt; 
But to children, more active in body and brain, 


With warm life bubbling in every vein, 
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Who rather than sit, would run and climb, 
Long and irksome was meeting-time., 

So thought the children, dear hours of play, 

In mid-week meeting sitting one day:— 
Phoebe, fond of more fun and stir 

Than girlish demureness could offer her; 
Robby, not yet in his boyish pride 

Disdaining to sit on the “woman’s side” :— 
Counting the laggard minutes crawl 

As the shadows slid down the whitewashed wall. 


Tracing the cracks in the oaken floor, 

The nails that studded the heavy door; 
Thinking, while hearing the breezes chime, 

Of future frolics in chestnut time; 

Or turning, these vagrant thoughts to stern, 
To grandfather, sitting there facing them:— 
Best of grandmothers! peacefully sitting 
With hands at rest from her endless knitting, 
And dear, calm face, where a still light shone 
From a source to these restless ones unknown. 


Sut lo, in the corner, behind the door, 

What little gray creature slides over the floor? 
Can it be—yes, surely it is—a mouse 

Astray from its kind, in the meeting-house! 

No, not one mouse only, either, but three: 

One old and two little ones, plain to see: 

The young ones cling close to the mother’s sides 
As this and that way she noiselessly glides, 
Taking their dinner the self-same way 


Young mammals have done since creation-day. 


Not dullness now, but a keen delight 

Our urchins feel at so rare a sight. 

Close presses a hand to each mouth and chin 
To keep back the laughter bubbling within: 
In gleeful attention two pairs of eyes 
With eagerness widen to double size, 
Watching the mouse mother scan each spot 
Seeking a dinner where dinners are not. 

But see on the floor by grandmothers’ foot 
What crumbs are scattered of cake or fruit? 
From grandmother’s pocket, no doubt, they fell; 
That pocket so inexhaustible, 

Where so many grandchildren, little and big, 
Find cake or candy, almond or fig. 


Mousey seeks not the source to guess 

Of this manna spread in the wilderness: 

She gathers the treat up, every crumb, 
Wishing only that more would come; 

Then climbs to the top of grandmother’s shoe, 
Dragging the little ones with her, too, 

And calmly, in sight of all in the place, 
Trains her whiskers and washes her face. 
’Tis plain she accounts these figures she sees 
No more to be feared than a rind of cheese. 


Not without warrant did Mousey dare: 
No harm, for the harmless one was there; 
None seemed to notice her, or, at least, 

None moved, none shrank from the little beast; 
Only grandmother’s mild eyes sweet 

Dwelt on the little ones at her feet; 

And the children fancied they saw a smile 
Faintly dawn on her face the while. 
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The elders shook hands and the meeting was done; 
The youngsters were free for their homeward run; 
To rush, Robbie foremost, in haste to inquire 

Of grandmother, snug by the sitting-room fire, 
“Grandmother, how could thee sit so mute 

When the funny old mouse ran on thy foot? 

Why, the other day how we heard thee squeal 
When we ran from under thy spinning-wheel; 

I guess thee thought that the elders would frown 
To-day, so thee kept the squealing down. 

But those two little mice were too cunning by half: 
Grandmother, how could thee help but laugh? 
One wee little smiling we saw begin 

3ut thee pinched thy lips up and squeezed it in.” 


Grandmother smiled without offense 

At the heedless urchin’s impertinence, 

While with knitting-needle from work removed 

She pushed back the hair from the brow she loved: 

“Tis silly,” she said, “to be ever afraid 

Of the innocent creatures that God has made: 

But though I am silly thus sometimes, dear, 

I felt no shrinking to-day, nor fear: 

And if I smiled, ’twas with deeper joy 

Than the thought, at the pretty sight, my boy; 

I remembered the psalm where a promise is 

Of a feast in the midst of our enemies: 

And I saw that our Fathers’ tender care 

Is over his creatures everywhere: 

How He, without whom no sparrow can fall 

Knows the food best fitted for one and all: 

For the soul which can worship and love and adore 

And the poor little mouse on the meeting-house floor.” 
MARGARET C. PYLE. 


BIRTHS. 
HAINES.—Near Pendleton, Ind., Second month 14th, 
1909, to Edward Vernon and Elizabeth Kinnard Haines, 
a son, who is named Hermann Kinnard Haines. 


Hockett.—Near Waynesville, O., Second month 9th, 
1909, to Daniel H. and Alice Hockett, a daughter whose 
name is Grace. 

JOHNSON.—In Germantown, Philadelphia, Second month 
7th, 1909, to Howard Cooper and Edith Lamb Johnson, a 
son whose name is Howard Cooper Johnson, Jr. 

Morrison.—In Richmond, Ind., to Mary Foulke and 
James W. Morrison, Second month 21st, 1909, a daughter 
who is named Mary Morrison. 


MARRIAGES. 


BAKER—CONRAD.—Rachel Longaker Conrad, daughter 
of Henry C. Conrad, of Wilmington, Del., to Walter 
Trainer Baker, son of Prof. and Mrs. J. Eugene Baker, 
of Lansdowne, Pa., at the home of William M. Shoe- 
maker, Norristown, Pa., Fourth-day, Third month 8rd, 
1909. 

De Cou—Scotr.—On Third month 24th, 1909, at 
Friends’ Meeting House, 35th Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Hannah Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. 
and the late Hannah H. Scott, to Howard Franklin, son 
of Samuel C. and Martha C. De Cou, of Moorestown, N. J, 
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DEATHS. 


BortoN.—On Second month 25th, 1909, at the home of 
his son, in Camden, N. J., Ner B. Borton, in his 74th 
year, formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J. A member of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting. An upright, consistent Friend, 
one who delighted in nothing so much as communing with 
his Maker. Well may it be said of him, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 


CopeE.—At his home, Tuxedo Park, St. Louis, Missouri, 
Second month Ist, 1909, Oliver E. Cope, son of Hannah 
G. and the late Oliver Cope, and great grandson of the 
A member of Salem, Ohio, Month- 
He leaves a wife and two sons. 


minister, Jesse Kersey. 
ly Meeting of Friends. 


ENTRIKEN.—In Kennett Square, Pa., Second month 
22nd, 1909, after an illness of a few days from pneumonia, 
Esther Clempson Entriken, wife of Davis W. Entriken. 

The deceased was one of eleven children of James and 
Esther Baily, and was born Eleventh month 26th, 1834, 
in Birmingham Township, Chester Co., Pa. After her 
marriage to Davis W. Entriken, they resided in West 
Chester, Pa., moving to Kennett Square in 1876. Esther 
C. Entriken was a motherly woman of gentle nature and 
capable mind, a home-maker well beloved and valued; she 
was a consistent (birthright) member of the Society of 
Friends and will be greatly missed. 


HEsSTON.—In Germantown, Phila., on Second month 19th, 
1909, John B. Heston. 


Hipss.—Near Fallsington, Pa., on Fifth-day, Second 
month 25th, 1909, Joseph Stockton Hibbs, in his 78th year. 


HortTon.—At 7.30 A. M., Second month 24th, 1909, at 
the home of her son, Wm. G. Horton, Chili, Monroe Co., 
N. Y., Harriet A. Horton, aged 79 years the 7th of First 
month; a life-long member of Rochester Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Although of a quiet, retiring disposition, she 
was ever ready to go where duty called. She leaves a 
husband, one son and two grandchildren in the home 
where she had passed the most of her married life, which 
was more than fifty years. She was the second daughter 
of the late Joseph and Jane Ann Thorn, and sister of 
Elisabeth T. Law, who passed away Sixth month 16th, 
1907, at the home of the only surviving sister, Mary T. 
Freeman, of Orchard Peak, Erie Co., N. Y. 


So we are gathering home one by one! 
“And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend— 
And that, sometime, the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery could find a key! 
3ut, not to-day. Then be content, poor heart, 
God’s plans, like lillies pure and white, unfold, 
We must not tear the close-cut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And, if through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
When we shall clearly see and understand, 
I think we will say, ‘God knew the best.’ ” 


LUKENS.—At his home near Waynesville, O., First 
month 23rd, 1909, of pneumonia, Levi, son of Benjamin 
and Mary Lukens; a life-long member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting; aged sixty-four years. 


Moore.—Second month 25th, in Newtown, Pa., Joseph 
Foulke Moore, of Morristown, N. J., son of the late Edwin 
and Phebe Moore, of Port Kennedy, Pa. Interment in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. 

RiceE.—Near Carversville, Pa., on Second month 22d, 
1909, William Henry Rice, aged 81 years; a member of 
3uckingham Monthly Meeting. 

ROCKHILL.—At her home in Columbus, N. J., First 
month 28th, 1909, Emilie Taylor Rockhill, aged 56 years; 
a member of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

VaiL.—At his home, 872 Lamberton Street, Trenton, 
N. J., Third month 3rd, 1909, John A. Vail, in his 61st 
year. He was the son of Abram R. and Jane D. Vail, of 
Quakertown, N. J. He had suffered several years with 
diabetes; this developed into gangrene, with which he 
was confined to his bed for four weeks. 
one son and one grandson. ik Eh S- 

WATSON.—Lydia Phillips Watson, at her home in Avon 
dale, Pa., on First-day, Second month 28th, 1909. Inter 
nent in New London Cemetery. 


He leaves a wife, 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

On the 14th of Second month, the meeting in York, Pa., 
was visited by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. 

Those in attendance at the meeting seemed deeply inter- 
ested in the message given, and after the close many spoke 
of their appreciation. 

In the evening Dr. Janney and some of the York Friends 
attended an appointed meeting with Friends in Harris- 
burg, Pa. BERTHA K. CLEAVER. 


The Spring meeting of Bucks First-day School Union, 
to be held at George School, has been postponed from 
Fourth month 24th to Fifth month 1st, owing to an Edu- 
cational Meeting to be held at the same place on the first 
date. 


To bring the fathers and mothers of the pupils of Fair- 
hill First-day School in closer touch with the officers and 
teachers, a Parents’ Meeting was held on Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 26th, at the Meeting House. 

About one hundred persons responded to the cards of 
invitation, which only promised an informal social even- 
ing. 

Stuart Graves, the Superintendent, welcomed the guests 
and quoted from his own experience that it was his chil- 
dren’s attendance at the First-day School that led to his 
own interest and love for the Meeting where he found 
the principles and standards that were most helpful and 
uplifting in his own life. He invited the parents to join 
the Conference Class and help extend the influence of the 
School and Meeting. 

R. Barclay Spicer followed with an address on the 
Relationship of the Home to the First-day School, mak- 
ing an earnest plea for the creating of a co-operating 
spirit in the home where the same ideals should be striven 
for that were taught in the little time that the children 
were in the First-day School. 

As the Primary Class is the recruiting place for the 
main school, Emma M. Dewees spoke of the Cradle Roll 
Department, Lesson Story and Kindergarten Exercises 
and the Aim for Our Children. She emphasized the fact 
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that they were being guided to discriminate between false 
and true worth, false and actual estimates. 

A great deal of fun was enjoyed in the Chalk Talk, 
y Spencer Graves, and the evening closed with refresh- 
ments being served in the Library. 


Our friend, Oliver G. Cope, has availed himself of the 
opportunity of using the local press in bringing our testi- 
onies before the neighbors in a telling way, by contribut- 
ng an excellent article on the present status of the peace 
movement to a recent issue of The Republican, of Cadiz, 
O. He calls attention to and reviews an article in the 
{merican Journal of International Law, showing “The 
Peace Treaties Between Nearly All the Nations of the 
World.” He closes with these words: 

“Whether war is right or wrong? Whether the advent 
of ‘Peace on Earth’ can be hastened by the increase of 
irmies and navies; are questions that need not be dis- 
cussed in this article. The entire object of this writing 
s to call attention to the historical fact, that since the 
early dawning of the present century, thirty of the lead- 
ng nations of the earth have clasped hands across bound- 
ary lines, and over the great oceans, in fraternal agree- 
ments to try the experiment of another method of set- 
tlement of differences, without the destruction of life, or 
property; and without disturbance of international com- 
mercial relations.” 


A Social Meeting, under the care of the West Phila- 
delphia Membership Committee, will be held in the Meet- 
ng House, 35th Street and Lancaster Avenue, on Sixth- 
day, the 19th, at 7.45 p.m. Paul M. Pearson, of Swarth- 
more College, will give “An Evening with Riley.” Friends 
and their associates are invited. 


Henry W. Wilbur expects to attend West Philadelphia 


CALENDAR 

THIRD MONTH 12TH (6TH-DAY). 

—Meeting at Girard Ave., Phila., 
under care Best Interests Committee; 
address on “Women and Children of 
Palestine,” by A. Edward Kelsey, of 
Friends’ Mission at Ramallah. 
THIRD MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
East 15th St., and Rutherford Place, 
Manhattan, 2.30 p. m. Supper 6 p. 
m. Lecture by President Joseph 
Swain, of Swarthmore College, “The 
Educated Man and Social Problems,” 
7.30 p. m. 


—Burlington First-day School 


Union at Trenton, N. J. 


THIRD MONTH 14TH (1ST-DAY). 

—Brooklyn Meeting at 110 Scher- 
merhorn St., 11 a. m., attended by 
Joseph Swain. At 8 p. m. he will 
speak at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Lafayette and Washington Aves., 
Brooklyn, on “Religion, The Light of 
the Individual Soul.” 

—Isaac Wilson expects to attend 
Meeting at Frankford, Phila., at 10.30 
a. m. and at Fair Hill, Phila., at 3.30 
Pp. m. 








' gion. 


Meeting on the 14th, and Joseph S. Walton, on the 28th 
of this month. 

Florence Jenkins, for several years the faithful book- 
keeper of the Friends’ Intelligencer Association, was 
obliged to leave the office on First month 29th, because 
of an attack of appendicitis. She is recovering her 
strength, and has now gone to join her mother at Aiken, 
S. C. 


Isaac H. Clothier and his wife, Mary C. Clothier, have 
had a pleasant trip South. After spending a week in 
Florida, at the home of Justus Strawbridge, they visited 
Martha Schofield and her school, at Aiken, S. C., and 
went from there to Augusta, Georgia. 


A regular meeting of the Friends’ Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, Seventh 
day, Third month 13th, 1909, at 2.30 p. m. The follow- 
ing program has been planned: “The Present Status of 
Our Friends Schools,’ by Davis Forsythe, of Westtown 
Boarding School; “Some Changes in Teaching Demanded 
by Advancement in Science During the Last Fifty Years,” 
by Dr. Carl Kelsey, Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Time will be given for discus- 
A cordial invitation is extended. 

ALICE W. RoBeErts, Secretary. 


The regular exercises of the Delphic Literary Society 
of Swarthmore Colloge, on Sixth-day, the 5th, consisted 
of readings from the Delphic Oracle, the meeting ad- 
journing early so that the members could attend the final 
basketball game of the season. 

On the nineteenth of March, at 8 p. m., 
a very interesting meeting of the Delphic. 


we shall have 
It is our de- 


The only Baking Powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


sire to have as many of the old members as possible pres- 
There some of ad- 


of ex-students, and anyone who can qualify as a 


ent. omissions from record 


] 


aresses 


are oul 


non-resident or honorary member of the Delphic, is cor- 
dially invited to be whether he 
or not. S. J. 


present notice 


BUNTING, Sec’ty. 


receives a 


THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL MEETING 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK. 

A joint meeting of the Sunday School Teachers of Uni- 
versalists, Friends will be held in Teach- 
Columbia University, New York City, 
Sixth-day, Third month 19th, 1909. Afternoon: Merle St. 
Croix Wright, “The Unused Opportunities of a Sunday 
School,” 4.00 to 4.30; Milton S. Littlefield, “Self-Expres- 
sion in Religious Education in the Sunday School,” 4.30 
to 5.15; Dr. J. L. Elliott, “Sunday School and the Week 
Day,” 5.15 to 6.00. 

Business 


Unitarians and 
ers’ College Chapel, 


meeting, 6.00 to 6.30. Supper served in the 


Horace Mann Lunch Room. The charge will be 50 cents 
per plate, 6.30 to 7.30. 

Richard M. Hodge, “Story Telling,” 7.30 to 
8.15; Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, “Helps to Sunday School Teach- 
ing,’ 8.15 to 9.00. 


Evening: 


It is hoped that every one of our Sunday Schools in the 
Metropolitan District will be well represented. 


Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 


Friends’ 
Association. 

Race 
Phila., 11.45 a. m. Benjamin F. Bat- 
tin will speak on “The Messianic Idea 
in New Testament Times.” 
Phila., 
Class at 9.45 a. m. 
“The Public 


Emma Morley Dewees. 


Street Conference Clz 


iss, 


Junior 
Sub- 


Girard Avenue, 
( ‘onfere nce 
Period- 


ject ; Press 


ical i 
An Evening Meeting in the Meet- 
House 15th 

La Vergne Gardner of Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y., will speak upon “What 

is Christ to You?” 

Henry W. Wilbur will attend W. 
Philadelphia Meeting, and 
Ave., 

Mary Travilla expects to attend 
Friends’ Meeting at Washington, D. 
©. @& 22 a.m. 


a lubricant is 
wear and tear. 


IN THE 
HANDY CAN 
IN 
4 02. AND 
8 OZ. SIZES 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


ing and Race Sts., at 8 


0 ¢ lock. 


doth St. 


Lancaster at 11 a. m. 


Circular Meeting at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Unity and Waln Sts., 


Frankford, Phila., at 3.30 p. m. 


THIRD MONTH 17TH 


Monthly 


t~ecoweousreD) 


of 


of Friends 
7.45 p. m. 


Meeting 


x 
> , 
Phila., at Race St., at 


THIRD MONTH 18TH (5TH-DAY). 


the Friends’ Meeting House, 
West Sts., Wilmington, Del., 
Dr. H. W. Kellogg will 

“Our American Birds.” 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, at 


a ° 
Green St., Phila., at 7.30 p. m. Unlike other 


FARWELL 


| evening was:an address by Dr. Bronk. 





| 


HOUSEHOLD 
LUBRICANT 


Keep a can in the kitchen, another 
one upstairs, and then when things 
begin to rattle and screech and 
sing—put a drop on the bearings. 
Household Lubricant is especially 
prepared for home use. 
gum, corrode or injure the most 
delicate bearing. 


(4TH-DAY). TANDARD GIL COAPANY 


{Third month 13, 1909 


— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Meeting First-day, Second month 28th, was con- 
ducted by the students. Many contributed, some with 
passages from the Bible, others with beautiful quotations. 
Several more experienced Friends expressed their appre- 
ciation of the interest shown by the younger members. 


on 


The basketball schedule was completed early this week 
by two victories, one at Gettysburg and one at Dickinson. 
Thus ended a season in which the team experienced not 
a single defeat. In their honor, our Fourth-day dinner 
was made particularly enjoyable. The of the 
Then each mem- 
ber of the team was called upon, as well as were members 
of the student government and of the Faculty. 


feature 


The team encored their splendid work by defeating the 
Alumni on Sixth-day evening. 

The Extemporaneous Speaking Contest for Young Men 
held Raymond Denworth car- 
ried off first prize, Lee Coble second, and Louis Coffin third. 
A similar contest for young women 
week. 


was Fifth-day morning. 


is to be held next 
That same evening, Florence Howe Hall talked to us 
about Whittier. Not only did she tell of her mother’s in- 
timacy with the Quaker poet, but she also gave personal 
recollections of him. 
The College Reception, which was to have been held 
next Seventh-day, has been postponed until the 20th. 
H. C. J. 


THIRD MONTH 19TH (6-TH DAY). 


—Joint meeting of Sunday School 
Teachers of Universalists, Unitarians 
and Friends of New York City, in 
Teachers’ Chapel, Columbia 
University, at 4 and 7.30 p. m. 

A Social Meeting, at W. Phila. 
Meeting House, 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Ave., under the care of the W. P. 
Membership Committee, at 7.45. Paul 
Use it wherever M. Pearson, of Swarthmore College, 
needed. Saves heard in “An Evening with 
Prevents rust. The refreshments will be in 


THE 
ATLANTIC REFINING 
COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


College 


Will not 


will be 
Riley.” 
of the women of this meet- 
Co-operation is expected. Friends 
and their associates are invited. 
THIRD MONTH 21ST (1ST-DAY). 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at the home of Miss 
Annie Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., 
at 11 a. m. 


the care 
ing. 


“Even as a boy, the story of the old, 
foreign-looking house in the ancient 
foreign quarter of the far-away 
Southern city had fascinated him.... 
all this had been woven, as it were, 
into the web of his childhood.” It is 
such a flavor that permeates the new 
story of M. E. M. Davis, “The Price of 
Silence” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
portraying the gentle pride and court- 
esy of the ancient patrician families 
of a Southern community. 





